
























Chairman’s Thoughts 



In a highly charged emotional environment, such as the one that characterizes 
contemporary America, it’s not difficult to become caught up in the tide of events 
and hunker down into our safety zones. The Left has self-branded as the party that 
wishes to liberate the individual from all responsibilities and obligations, while the 
Right has enabled the current culture to reflect these ideals. When pressured a 
kinship with the latter seems preferable to a future which seems incomprehensibly 
ugly. However, both modes of thought reflect the inhabitants of the same cave. A 
cave composed of many branches and turns, some of which appear at first glance 
to offer a way out, but in reality lead back to the bottom depths where the 
individual started the journey. As we move throughout the cave some tunnels may 
for a brief period offer respite from the chaos of some of the other depths, but 
relaxing doesn’t last long as these tunnels are plagued by cave-ins. The search may 
continue and other refuges may be found, nevertheless, the individual always 
returns to the starting point. Every so often individuals with enough insight can 
discern the patterns inherent within the cave and then break free. The freedom they 
seek though is only found with much struggle and patience, being tested along the 
way by those who thought they found refuge in one of the safer alternative tunnels; 
many on their way to freedom give up their journey before reaching their 
destination to join those they’re familiar with in the false comfort of temporary 







shelter. To those who stay true, reaching the summit and light, the fear that once 
characterized their lives dissolves in the knowledge that the resignation which 
symbolized their existence was not reality. 

Joshua Noyer 



Book Review: 



of ^ 

Capitalism 


Robert L. 
Heilbroner 


The Nature and Logic of Capitalism by Robert Heilbroner Copyright 1985 by 
Robert Heilbroner 

The difficult thing about finding good critical works about capitalism can be the 
lack of depth. In an attempt to appeal to a large number of readers, contemporary 
works on the subject usually stray no further than glib talking points designed to 
maintain resentment while keeping interest high enough to retain the interest of the 
reader. That is why The Nature and Logic of Capitalism is so refreshing, delving as 
it does into the history and the processes of what the author feels is much more 
than a means of exchange and ownership of capital. Behind his analysis is the idea 
that for capitalism to continue to function it must expand into new markets. 
Characterizing these new markets isn’t necessarily expanding commerce to foreign 
countries or new sources of labor, but the modification of human thought to be 
more receptive to alternative forms of social organization. Conclusively, what 
comes across in the book is the overall transformative nature, from the individual 
to the State of what we call capitalism. 







Things to Think About: 



A person who on one occasion fails to express himself is a person quite 
accustomed to express himself successfully on other occasions, and to know that 
he is doing it. Through comparison of this occasion with his memory of these 
others, therefore, he ought to be able to see that he has failed, this time to express 
himself. And this is precisely what every artist is doing when he says, ‘This line 
won’t do.’ He remembers what the experience of expressing himself is like, and in 
the light of that memory he realizes that the attempt embodied in this particular line 
has been a failure. 


Robert Collingwood (quoted in Neo-Iealist Aesthetics by Merle Brown, Copyright 
1966 by Wayne State University Press, Detroit MI) 



Mailbag: 



Q. On what grounds does ABP oppose white nationalism? Are you not against our 
demographic displacement in the US? 


A. The idea that white Americans are being "displaced" implies an active force 
behind that displacement, which produces a mindset centered around paranoia, 
looking to expose and defeat conspiracies where none exists. Don't get me wrong 
we don't question the reality of white demographic decline in both the United 
States and Europe; in fact, it's happening. However, the sources of that change 
reside in a political/economic system that discourages traditional family formation 
from both a moral and an economic standpoint, a system, which supersedes the 
arrival of non-white immigrants by over 150 years. In several European countries, 
population stagnation became an issue during the late 18th and 19th centuries. By 
emphasizing the conspiratorial aspects of this problem along with ideas like white 





homelands, you are creating ideals and conditions with no basis in reality and 
leading many well-meaning people into dead-end movements. White nationalism 
has done nothing in this country except reinforce the existence of liberal 
democracy. 

Q. How does the ABP plan on fighting automation and AI? 

A. We don't necessarily plan to fight it as much as working with it. The problem 
which exists now is that automation is used whenever possible without regard to 
the quality of service and product. On those occasions when it does work on 
upgrading those aspects automation should be encouraged. Under the corporatist 
system, though, the decision would have to be made to move forward with 
automation by both workers and the owners of capital. If workers agree to the loss 
of employment due to automation, then it's implied that they would receive 
generous payouts along with free training in another profession. And, of course, 
the State as a neutral third party would play the role of arbiter in this process. 
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Party Stats 



Website Hits: 2,858 YTD 20,284 
YouTube: 1307 (+61) 

Tumblr: 855 (+2) 

Twitter: 656 (+3) 

Facebook: 4,520 (-15) 

Instagram: 838 (+58) 

Podcast Downloads: 684 YTD 1,765 

TOP 10 EPISODES 


Episode 

Released 

Downloads 

Doctrine of Fascism 

03/28/2019 

85 

Chat it Up! Interview With the Chairman of the ABP 

06/18/2019 

66 











Fascist Roundtable VII 

07/17/2019 

62 

What is a Nation 

03/03/2019 

58 

Creating ties: A Discussion With Antigua Orden 

Dominicana (Old Order) 

06/19/2019 

55 

James Strachey Barnes Talks With Mussolini (1937) 

04/04/2019 

55 

The Estado Novo and Portuguese Cornoratism 

06/25/2019 

52 

Antonio De Oliveira Salazar- The Earlv Years 

07/03/2019 

51 

The State 

03/20/2019 

48 


The Philosonhieal Asneets of Cornoratism 


05/21/2019 

46 

Podbean App 

408 

22.57% 


Chrome 

405 

22.4% 


Spotify 

395 

21.85% 


Apple Podcasts 

145 

8.02% 


Safari 

96 

5.31% 


iTunes 

86 

4.76% 



iHeartRadio 


71 


3.93% 




New Members for July: 7 
YTD: 64 


California: 2 
Michigan: 1 
Arizona: 1 
Florida: 1 
Kentucky: 1 
Oregon: 1 












Coming Soon: 

September 7th and 8th 
Jacksonville FI 


























Coming in December: 
The Fascist Self 

By Joshua Noyer 

















Profiteers of Virtue 

By Luca 

As June comes to a close, we reach the end of Pride Month, a month devoted 
to the celebration of the LGBT community. Companies across the U.S. saw 
this as yet another opportunity to make money through various forms of 
media, taking part in a campaign to show how virtuous and tolerant they 
were. All of these attempts served one cause: to increase profits by pandering 
to groups of people who would easily fall for their obvious and dishonest 
marketing schemes. Across social media, television, and commercial 
websites, one could find the same thing again and again: rainbows, same-sex 
couples sporting the product that was being peddled, and various “pride” 
slogans. One especially prevalent feature on social media was the company’s 
logo in rainbow colors, sometimes with an accompanying phrase like, “love 
is love”. With this marketing came the slew of comments with praise, such 
as, “Wow, love (company name) thank you!” Just a few years ago, this was 



far less prevalent, but all it took was one company to deploy a strategy that 
others would soon follow, those that would trade integrity for dollars. It has 
given us the same spectacle that has been seen within our politics as well - 
the circus of virtue. 

American politics has become an act in the circus of virtue, this grand 
spectacle that has pitched its tents on the old grounds of deception for quite 
some time now. Unfortunately, many Americans have fallen for the circus’s 
ploys - chiefly, the ploy of virtue signaling, which is the act of attempting to 
improve or add to one's character by showing how good, tolerant, or 
accepting they are by jumping onto social bandwagons in hopes of praise or 
advancement in society. The greatest bout of virtue signaling performed its 
sad spectacle on the Democratic debate stage with pitiful and cringey 
attempts at speaking Spanish or saying that biological men deserved access to 
abortion, the highlight of the evening’s lunacy. The contemporary American 
political and commercial world has reduced itself to nothing but empty words 
to let their audience hear what they want to hear. No moral backbone, shred 
of integrity, or ideological cohesiveness could be mustered in front of their 
lemmings and therefore the need for spectacle and insanity flourished. It is 
often the elite who put their virtue out on display. They do this not only to 
boost their profits but also to smother the wrongdoings within their company. 
These are the same people who will preach equality, tolerance, and fairness, 
but then turn their backs on their nation and ship their operations overseas. 
They will pay those in their factories very little and offer to them no respect. 
The use of virtue signaling was the perfect card to pull: keep the skeletons in 
the closet, and crank out another easy dollar, all in a day’s deception. 

Those who uttered simple and empty words offered an alternative that was 
fair and kind. But how fair and how kind really are such words? One such 
promise - or, rather, temptation - came from Bernie Sanders. He called for 



forgiveness of student debt, a promise that would gather the support of those 
with a college education. Young adults and, most likely, parents would flee to 
his political camp. The issue is not that access to higher education is a bad 
thing, but that the disturbing, foolish, and elitist nature of Sanders’s remarks 
was that he believed those who were able to afford college should have their 
bills paid by the rest of the country. Those who could never afford to send 
their children to college would now be footing the bill of those who had that 
luxury. To his defense came those who stood by his promise, calling the 
opposition things such as self-centered, greedy, and so on. Is it self-centered 
and greedy to see what the true nature of that promise would mean to many 
poor Americans? 

Virtue signaling manifests itself in a variety of different ways, primarily 
social and political, but now, as we increasingly see, commercial. The 
commercial and political boundaries become more and more blurred with the 
continuation of virtue signaling. Ultimately, it is the dollar which stands 
above and commands all, made possible by the “free” market, the mutation of 
capitalism which continues to make sick this country and people. When 
watching debates and politicians, are we watching a politician, or are we 
watching a salesman hawk a product? 




Knowing and Acting 

By J.A. Smith 

AN INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD 26 NOVEMBER 1910. 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Knowing_and_acting 

It is usually thought to be the first duty of the new holder of a University Chair to 
recall the memory of his predecessors, and perhaps to attempt some appreciation of 
their work. But in the present case this is unnecessary. The memory of my 
predecessors is yet fresh and green in the recollection of the University. I know of 
some still with us who were present at Dean Mansel’s inaugural lecture; I might 
myself—though to my loss I did not—have attended the lectures of Chandler, and 
their successor is, most happily, still present and active among us. To an Oxford 
audience of 1910 no words of mine are required to recall the wit of Mansel or the 
erudition of Chandler, still less the personality of my immediate predecessor. I am 
deeply sensible of the honour and the responsibility of succession to such 



distinguished thinkers and scholars. I ask leave to pass from this topic, and to 
auspicate my tenure of office by commemorating two among the illustrious and 
beloved dead who have adorned and enlightened this University, and to whom as 
teachers, colleagues, and friends, I, like so many others, owe an unrepayable debt. 
Not that their memory either stands the least in need of revival or reminder, but I 
would fain seize this opportunity to recall their names in gratitude and piety. Of 
each I will speak briefly and in words not my own, of my College Tutor, Richard 
Lewis Nettleship, in the words which his friend wrote for his epitaph in the College 
Chapel, 'He loved great things and thought little of himself: desiring neither fame 
nor influence, he won the devotion of men and was a power in their lives: and, 
seeking no disciples, he taught to many the greatness of the world and of man's 
mind'; of my great Master, Edward Caird—I can use no words less or other than 
those which disciples in philosophy have loved to repeat whenever Death has 
severed personal intercourse with a beloved and revered teacher—avf|p, cb<; f|psic; 
(paipev av, tow tots d>v S7i£ip&0r|psv apiaxog Kai a^co q (ppovipd)TaTO<; Kai 
5ikcu6toito<;— the wisest and best man we have ever known. 

The legislator, as the Greeks would have called him, who framed the brief 
regulations determining the duties of the Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, describes them in a way which rather sets a problem 
than furnishes guidance. The Professor, he says, 'shall lecture and give instruction 
on the principles and history of Mental Philosophy, and on its connexion with 
Ethics.' He distinguishes two great departments of philosophic thought—so 
recognizedly distinct as already to be assigned for separate treatment to two other 
Professors in the University—and he enjoins that they shall be afresh discussed in 
their connexion with one another, yet with respect for their distinction. It can 
scarcely be his meaning that his Professor should attempt the invidious task of 
harmonizing the possibly divergent accounts given of Logic by the Wykeham 
Professor and of Ethics by Whyte's Professor, of performing in public the higher 
synthesis of his colleagues' several contributions to philosophic truth, or—less 
arrogantly—of indicating or reinforcing their latent consonance. Such a task, had it 
been required or suggested, I could not have undertaken. I am content to accept his 
words as an instruction to begin my tenure of office by reflecting upon the relations 
to one another of certain parts or branches of Philosophy, commonly distinguished, 



if not separated, from one another; to endeavour after clearness and distinctness of 
view about the precise nature of their difference and connexion, to bear all this 
perpetually in mind, and, if possible, to assist others to the rejection of whatever is 
fanciful or arbitrary and the firmer grasp of whatever is solid and reasonable. In 
this task not much aid is vouchsafed by the legislator himself who, like the lord of 
the oracle at Delphi, ouxe ^eyei ouxe Kph7ix8i aXXa oppaivei. In fact, as I have said, 
he has left to his Professor rather a problem to consider than a clear solution to his 
natural questioning. It is to this problem I invite your attention to-day. It is one 
which frequently recurs in the history of Philosophy, and it still remains of interest 
and importance. 

To divide or partition anything presupposes that it is a whole, a whole of parts. 
Philosophy is above all things a whole, a whole in the most pregnant sense of the 
word—not an aggregate or a collection, but a well-ordered system. This it is at 
least in idea or as an ideal. Though historically it has been constituted by the 
gathering together of a number of separate and separately originated problems, 
discussions, solutions, it is not, and cannot regard itself as a mere sum or aggregate 
of these. It exists precisely to remove their initial separateness, and, so far as it is 
actual, is the result of their integration. It looks behind and beyond their severance, 
and ceaselessly labours, not to abolish or obliterate their distinctions, but to link 
them together, to organize them, or rather to discover and exhibit their organic 
connexion within its well-ordered structure. Its aim is to articulate the whole of 
thought or knowledge, and at the same time to reduce to order the rich variety of 
the whole Real which is its only adequate and commensurate object, nay more, to 
discover, apprehend, and make patent, first to itself and then to the common mind 
of humanity, the harmonious structure of that supreme, whole, and single Reality 
which embraces both itself and its object: to do this at least in its main outlines and 
dominating principles. 

This unifying activity is the primary and most obvious characteristic of Philosophy. 
The desire to find and realize unity is the primordial source of its being; the 
confident belief in its reality is the support of its continuance in existence. Of 
course it is not content merely to reiterate that all is one: it endeavours to show 
how things are one, what sort of one they are. Still, it is for unity that it seeks; unity 



is its characteristic note. Now, at first sight, the nature of that which it takes for its 
province seems such as precisely to threaten defeat to its desire and refutation to its 
belief. Reality—actual Reality—as it encounters our gaze without and within us, 
presents an endlessly variegated spectacle; it is inexhaustibly fertile in the 
production and manifestation of differences, and appears to exist in and by 
ceaseless self-diremption and self-differentiation. Nature and Mind alike run riot 
into endless detail. Differences perpetually and everywhere break out. The mind 
seems to have no office but to note and register the differences thus thrust upon its 
observation, and in the endeavour to keep pace with this multiplication in its object 
is driven to depart from its own primitive simplicity, specializing itself into 
faculties, sub-faculties, and so on without limit. The hope of discovering or 
rediscovering unity without or within is a dream of an impossible return to a past 
simplicity which perhaps never was present. Whether in this Wirr-warr of beings, 
happenings, relations, &c., there is any unity, any plan or system, that, so we are 
told, we cannot ever know —ignoramus et ignorabimus. The outlook for 
Philosophy seems desperate enough. 

Such doubts, it will perhaps be replied, are extravagant and metaphysical: can they 
not be met with a solvitur ambulando? Are not many, perhaps most, of the 
differences which meet us so slight as to be negligible? And between differents do 
we not also find threads of connexion? Can we not in fact, and with a correctness 
guaranteed by success in attaining our aims, group and range together elements in 
our experience? Undoubtedly we can and do proceed by such abstraction and 
simplification of the given, and we find our account in it. The facts supplied to us 
are patient of such treatment, and so treated answer to some at least of our demands 
upon them, though at times, and in serious, perhaps the most serious, cases, they 
recalcitrate and prove unpredictably and disconcertingly treacherous. It is no mere 
paradox that nothing happens but the unexpected. We must in all honesty admit 
that we have no right to confidence in any event, that our abstractions and neglects 
are arbitrary, our groupings and generalizations provisional, and our successes and 
failures alike no better than matters of inscrutable luck. 

Granted that this is true of the rude results of practical common sense, does not the 
existence of the sciences give us a better-grounded hope? No; the sciences but 



carry further with greater conscientiousness and more discretion in statement the 
precarious methods of procedure begun in practical common sense. They profit in 
reputation by reckoning to their credit the coming off of their hazarded predictions, 
which they can show no title to regard as due to anything else than the same luck. 
The track of the history of the sciences is strewn with the wreckage of outworn 
systematizations, falsified predictions, and discarded anticipationes naturae. It is 
idle to urge that they have been discarded, and by the sciences themselves. The 
sciences must be judged by their whole past performance and their present 
profession. What they profess is to know in advance, to inform with respect to the 
future. In this they profess to exclude luck, and yet they must avow themselves 
engaged in a gamble with unknown antagonists who are not bound to any as yet 
securely discovered rules of the game. The course of Nature is a series of surprises: 
its pretended uniformity is a libel. 

Whatever comfort the lover of unity may derive from considering the practical 
successes of common sense or the sciences, such considerations are not sufficient 
to justify the high philosophic demand for assured unity and system in and 
throughout all differences. And yet we need not despair: we must beware of first 
impressions. For the philosopher—the lover of, and believer in, unity—is not 
surprised by differences; he expects them: he is quite ready to acknowledge them, 
and has no desire to ignore or belittle them. What he believes in is not mere or 
blank unity, or unity alongside of differences, or even unity permitting them, but 
systematic or organic unity which requires differences within its ordered and 
harmonious structure. Such is the unity he expects, and indeed knows, Reality to 
be. It is therefore no shock to him to find it fertile in the manifestation of 
differences, or even to find the appearance of multiplicity at first masking its inner 
unity and orderliness. Only he will not consent to have them forced upon him: he 
knows that they cannot be so forced, or impose themselves at all without his 
consent and approval. They must legitimate their claim to be received. In their first 
appearance he even welcomes them as stimulus and material for his special 
activity. The spectacle presented by Reality to our first, i.e. our most unthinking 
view, is so far from discouraging to him that he recognizes it as the necessary 
occasion of his peculiar work. 



All this is, I am well aware, rather a confession of faith than a reasoned argument. 
The proof of it cannot be given now, but can be produced only in and by its 
development. 

To unify—if that be possible—what we call 'Nature' is not commonly 
acknowledged to be the business of the philosopher, nor is he generally thought to 
possess any competence for that task. His proper—or at least his 
primary—business is thought to be that of setting his own house in order. He is 
bidden to restrict his ordering function to the inner world—the world of Mind or 
Spirit. Tecum habita ut noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. If he accepts this 
limitation, there is evident a rather gleeful insistence on the difficulties of his 
accepted task. Here, too, is the same spectacle of endless detail and difference. 

Even after Psychology, as the science of the inner world, continuing the work 
begun by practical common sense, has reduced to classes and brought under laws 
the immense variety of mental phenomena, the result of its arbitrary abstractions 
and artificial simplifications—themselves without producible justification—is still 
so complex and so disintegrated as to present little hope to the would-be assertor or 
discoverer of a single well-ordered system or harmonious and self-explanatory 
unity. It may here be remarked that the philosopher does not expect or assert such 
unity in what we call the individual mind, or at best only a forecast and analogue of 
such unity. Yet qua philosopher he is confident that in all the variety of mental life 
there is a unity, giving being and intelligibility to all the differences that genuinely 
exist and therefore must be acknowledged. But the differents must be 
different—really and genuinely different, and not merely seem so, nor is there any 
obligation to accept in regard to them the first deliverances of this or that casual 
observer. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to get at this unity? How especially are we to be 
sure that what we arrive at is not simply the empirical self of you or me, already 
discredited as a mere pretender to be the unity of which we are in search? The 
answer is, by Reflexion. This is a mere word, but I believe it to stand for a genuine 
idea. Here I can only say what it is not: it is not observation or 'introspection' or 
any operation known to or practised by the sciences. It is the special method, or 
rather act, of Philosophy. In performing it the mind ceases to be this or that mind, it 



becomes and finds itself as Mind universal: it discovers not my mind, or mind 'in 
general', not a mutilated individual, nor 'an arbitrary complex of mutilated 
individuals', but Mind Individual and Universal, single and integrate, that of which 
your mind and mine are isolated and distracted fragments, yet at the same time 
parts and tributaries, and as such participants in its nature and similar to it in 
structure. 

That Reality, as well within us as without, should present differences is to the 
philosopher matter neither for surprise nor for regret. He is not dismayed by the 
extent and variety of these differences, or by the fact that the very differences 
themselves differ inter se, in amount, degree, kind, &c. There are differents and 
differences, and not only differents, but differences differ from one another. This 
he acknowledges, and indeed insists upon, and nowhere more than 'in his own 
house'. But he must equally, or more, insist upon the difference between real and 
unreal, genuine and spurious differences. The doctrine of degrees of reality here or 
elsewhere is not a popular one—precisely because it is a philosophical one. And 
indeed even within philosophy it is itself inadequate. At any rate here we are on the 
look out for differences in reality which are more than of degree, which sunder 
their differents by a gap which no interpolation of graded media can fill, which 
justify the contrast of the severed terms as respectively real and unreal, and finally 
expose the hollowness of a fancied unity of nature unevenly divided between the 
contrasted terms. 

Philosophy can admit no differences which cannot approve themselves real and 
genuine, whereas in practical common sense, and even in the sciences, only 
spurious differences are admitted or both are confounded together. The fact of 
difference thus, with a proviso, to the full admitted, a few words may be said as to 
the nature and implications of this fact, care being taken to supply no more than 
can be easily assimilated even by common sense and science. Perhaps in the 
discussion of them some grounds will emerge, some reasons insinuate themselves, 
for the philosophic faith that only such differences are real and genuine which can 
vindicate for themselves an intelligible place within an ordered and harmonious 
unity, or at least that those which fail to do so lie under grave suspicion of unreality 
and imposture. 



Paradoxical as it may sound, it is universally true that every difference implies and 
presupposes as its basis a unity within which lie the terms it holds apart. This holds 
even of what is called mere or bare difference, for no two terms can differ unless 
they both are , i.e. fall within the same universe. Further, each difference implies a 
basis of its own, and each sort of difference a special sort of basis. So intimate is 
the connexion between the difference of two terms and their unity, that it may be 
said that they differ precisely in respect of what they are or have in common, and 
vice versa. Thus red and blue differ as colours, i.e. in respect of, and in condition 
of, their being both colours, and the notes of a scale or a melody differ just because 
they are related to and within the self-same whole. This coexistence within the 
same area enters into the nature, of each: to differ is only possible upon a basis of 
agreement; to be different, two terms must have not only something in common, 
but precisely that in respect of which they differ. Nor is it possible to 
assert—except verbally—their difference without recognizing their 'identity'. 

The deeper their difference (if we may speak of depth, in distinction from width, of 
difference), i.e. the more profoundly the difference enters into their several natures, 
the more intimate is the bond of union between them and the more penetratingly is 
the nature of each coloured by the fact of their joint membership of the whole, and 
vice versa. How far-reaching is the difference between two lovers of one mistress! 
And it is so because they are so thoroughly at one. Philosophers have made 
themselves a byword by the dissidence of their dissent, and yet where can we find 
as among them so extensive a mutual understanding? Differences can only 
exist—or at any rate can only live and thrive—on a basis of identity, as identity can 
only live and thrive on differences, ck tcdv Oiaxpcpovicov Kcf Jdoiri appovia. What 
alone is real is the system which permits and requires both. Therefore it is that the 
philosopher is the friend and welcomer of differences, the insister on their value 
and seriousness. But as before, he will not accept as real and genuine all 
differences, nor all at the same value. Some he will roundly denounce as spurious. 
To deserve and win his recognition a difference must vindicate its claim, must 
legitimate itself by disclosing its basis and its implication with the unity which 
together with it forms its terms into a system. Trivial, insignificant arbitrary 
differences imply and are implied by trivial, insignificant arbitrary unifications. 
Where system is not exhibited, difference and unity are alike unsound—neither can 



be called genuine or real. And in particular the differences drawn and used by 
practical common sense, or even by the sciences, deserve just as much, and just as 
little, respect as the hurriedly formed aggregations and collocations, proudly 
termed 'classes' and 'laws', with which they are inseparably connected. 

All this applies to the crude though sometimes elaborate, attempts made to 
enumerate and classify kinds of difference, or to arrange them in a scale or 
hierarchy. Not that the aim and design of these attempts is erroneous: it is the 
execution that is at fault. Nothing could be more foolish in the philosopher than a 
prejudice against recognizing differences of differences, but these too he cannot 
take as they are offered to him, or at the current value which they bear in ordinary 
life or in scientific treatises. That they 'work' there is indeed significant to him and 
sets him a problem, but it does not guarantee the value assumed for or ascribed to 
them. He must assay them by his own tests, and so tried some of them prove base 
metal enough, mere tokens and counters in the hazardous operations of the 
common mart where the ordinary practical man and his better-informed scientific 
neighbour ply their useful business. There are floating in the world of thought far 
too much flash currency, far too many worthless securities, driving by a new 
'Gresham's law' sound money from the market. 

From time to time an uneasy sense of insecurity visits the usually absorbed and 
busy traffickers: they are threatened with a necessity to 'realize', and they turn 
reproachfully to the despised philosopher with requests to restore their shaken 
confidence and to correct their currency—their tesserae notionum. They find their 
working coinage so defaced or degraded that they fear that for all their well-filled 
coffers they may on examination prove bankrupt, their fancied wealth turned in a 
moment, like the fairies' gifts, to withered leaves. They dread lest their working 
distinctions and unifications prove to be without fixity and security of basis. 

De nobis fabula narratur. We are all in the same case. Even the philosopher cannot 
convert all his possessions into pure gold. Even if he could he might, like Mark 
Twain's hero with the million pound banknote in his pocket, starve in the midst of 
plenty. He must, like others, for the larger part of his thought and practice, rely on 
common sense and such aid as the sciences afford. Philosophy is not a substitute 



for either. After all, it pretends to do no more than to explicate and articulate the 
main structural principles of experience. 

This is all it professes and hopes to do even in regard to 'its own house'—the world 
of Mind or Spirit. This is its first business: with this business we are here to 
attempt a beginning. The domestic distinction we are here to consider and criticize 
is that between Metaphysical or Moral Philosophy. The common basis is patent, 
for whatever the difference be between them, each is and is named Philosophy. 

The distinction is not very well expressed, for there is clearly no proper antithesis 
between 'moral' and 'metaphysical'—'metaphysical' being an epithet of Philosophy 
in the largest sense of the word, in which it includes moral philosophy and 
whatever in philosophy is contrasted with it. 'Mental Philosophy' is worse. By the 
one and the other term I shall take leave to consider meant what at least at Oxford 
is usually called Logic. What are meant to be contrasted are two parts or 
departments of Philosophy. The distinction between them presupposes a more 
fundamental one, which may be most simply expressed as that between doing and 
knowing, the act or deed and the thought; or, as simply but more concretely, 
between the agent or doer and the thinker or knower, the man of action and the 
man of thought. 

Here again the basis of the difference—the field or area of it—is clear: it is Life, 
the life of the spirit or mind. Both differents fall within Life, and each is a kind of 
living. 

Concerning this difference—the difference between doing and knowing—we are 
now to ask whether it is genuine and real, whether they are so related to one 
another and to the unity within which they fall that a system is constituted, a 
system which, in virtue of its own nature and by an inherent necessity, articulates 
itself thus and not otherwise, and constrains us to think it thus and no otherwise 
divided, so that in thinking it thus we know it. On no other condition can we admit 
the offered difference to be genuine and real. My contention is that it is so, and that 
all other divisions are spurious, or at best secondary subdivisions of one or the 
other. Only so is it possible to grasp the several nature of the opposed terms and 
the manner of their interrelation. 



Now at first sight nothing seems plainer than the existence and mode of this 
difference, and yet from the beginning doubts suggest themselves. The two terms 
are not as ordinarily conceived, sharply defined, or clearly contrasted. Action is not 
simply ignorance, knowing is not simply inaction or passivity; the terms are not 
mere opposites. And there appear to be other contrasting terms to each than the 
other, e.g. making and (in another way) feeling. But making is either a blurred 
conception which includes certain forms of doing and certain forms of knowing 
(for we 'make' advances in knowledge as well as chairs and tables), or a 
subdivision of doing, and feeling is a term with a meaning as vague and shifting as 
the fact of feeling itself. For reasons which I cannot here develop, 1 disallow the 
claim of feeling to stand on a level with doing and knowing: the real or supposed 
existence of a department of Philosophy called Aesthetics need not cause us to 
hesitate. 

Doing and knowing present themselves as so related within a closed area—which 
is human nature or life—that whatever there is not the one is the other, and vice 
versa. Each is a mode of human—or more generally spiritual—being or living. 

That is their identity, but it is their difference which first strikes us and puts their 
identity out of remembrance. It will be observed that both terms must be taken very 
widely—doing as including wishing, willing, intending, &c., and knowing as 
including sensation, perception, judgment, reasoning, insight, &c. So taken they 
appear to differ as much at least as Odd and Even in Number, or Straight and 
Curved in Line. Our aim is, if possible, to understand their difference. 

Let us—if we can—forget that they are never found except coupled within the 
unity of a single spirit or spiritual experience: let us look merely at their difference 
as it is 'thrust' upon us in direct experience and ingenuous observation. What 
contrast can be greater or more unmistakable than that between the statesman or 
the man of business, and the philosopher or the poet! Between the genius of 
Napoleon and that of Kant! Between the conduct of a campaign and the discovery 
of a theory of heat! Between the reform of the Poor Law and the formation of the 
Darwinian theory! From some points of view human beings seem sundered into 
two disparate types, each of which views the other as its rival and antagonist, 
regards it with contempt, dislike, mistrust, fear or envy, and all the feelings that 



divide man from man. The great men of action and the great men of thought appear 
alienated from one another, the links of mutual understanding, sympathy, and 
co-operation severed between them, each living in a world of his own inaccessible 
and impenetrable to the other. And we ourselves—the little ones—find ourselves 
similarly, if more feebly, divided from one another, and each looking within 
beholds himself as the mere battlefield of two opposites, oscillating between two 
incompatible forms of living, alternately pursuing two irreconcilable aims, the 
improvement of ourselves or our estate and the satisfaction of our curiosity. What 
folly to speak of our common humanity, of the unity of the self! They are but the 
name of unrealizable dreams, of plain impossibilities. 

Science confirms the impression, and endorses the deliverance of common sense. 
Psychology in particular analyses, divides, dissects our supposed unity into 
disparate faculties: doubtful as to much in its analysis, it is sure of the difference 
between our 'active' and our 'passive' powers, our doing and our knowing. This is 
no special doctrine of the so-called 'Faculty-Psychology', but the common property 
of all Psychology. It is acknowledged indeed that somehow these differents are 
one, but of the how no account is vouchsafed. The dogmas of the unity and the 
diversity of the self are simply left standing side by side in the psychological 
Quicunque vult. They are to be taken as brute facts thrust upon an intelligence 
which has no office but to take note of them. Man is man, both active and 
cognitive, human nature is both one and two (or more), as if 'both-and' were words 
of any meaning or the statement that employs them of any genuine significance. 
Psychology but continues the work of common sense, and often does little more 
than add a pseudo-scientific authority to its naive deliverances and prejudices. Here 
it is content for the most part to magnify the difference, and thereby to render the 
philosophic problem no clearer but only more urgent. 

Neither common sense nor Psychology takes its distinctions with sufficient 
seriousness. Can either produce a clear, precise, steady definition of doing or of 
knowing, 'conceptions' with which they constantly and unreflectingly 'work'? The 
meanings of the one and the other perpetually run together, cross and change 
places, admit into their circle members from the other, and are constrained to 
interpolate between their private domains endlessly continuous links of hybrid 



nature. The types of the man of action and the man of thought flicker and melt into 
one another. The statesman, to be a statesman, must think and know, the 
philosopher in his most abstract speculations is surely not doing nothing at all (or 
why such dread of his 'destructiveness'?). Can the Poor Law be reformed 
unknowingly or a theory of heat be devised inactively? Has any psychologist 
observed an instance of pure knowing or of mere action? Can he honestly claim 
that his classifications and divisions indubitably carve Reality—psychic 
reality—'at the joints'? 

But to abandon our 'working' distinctions, is that not to return to chaos? Not so: 
that is not the only alternative. What is clear is that the mind cannot rest in the 
mere assertion, side by side, of unity and duality or multiplicity. Nor is it fair to 
charge even common sense, still less Psychology, with complete silence as to the 
positive relation of knowing and doing to and within the obscure and depreciated 
unity of the mind or spirit. Suggestions are offered—hints thrown out—for an 
advance from an untenable position, and these contributions to philosophic insight 
deserve respectful consideration. Perhaps in critically reviewing them we shall find 
ourselves collecting the fragments of the integral truth. 

The first suggestion is that the difference is not one of mere opposition even within 
its own sphere: it is not one of kind or nature: positively it is one of degree or 
amount, yet so wide, so large in amount, as to present a well-grounded appearance 
of difference of kind. And so, while the real distinction between acting and 
knowing is one of degree or amount of something common (or of different 
proportions of the same 'ingredients'), we are for practical, and indeed for scientific 
purposes, justified in regarding each as a species of a single genus, e.g. human 
living, spiritual being, 'psychic fact or occurrence,' &c. This suggestion in effect 
and intention denies, the genuineness of difference of kind between them, and 
asserts as the truth underlying it difference of degree. But what is that single 
something of which the one is just more and the other less? Are we more alive, or 
more spiritual, when we know or when we act? Is there any sense in such 
comparisons? In asking such questions we proceed on a false assumption, and we 
entangle ourselves further in misconception. We generate misleading expectations: 
we try to find in each of our two powers what not it, but the other, can furnish; we 



look for truth in action and for good—practical good—in knowing, and in both 
cases in vain, for the good of knowing is Truth, and the truth of acting is Goodness. 
The source of our error here is the 'scientific' prejudice that either differences of 
kind exist genuinely nowhere, or that if they do they are unintelligible. We may be 
grateful for the implied doctrine that no difference is genuine except one which is 
intelligible. But the prejudice is a prejudice, and to rest in it is to evade our issue. 
Everywhere science tries to substitute the one sort of difference for the other, and 
forgets that, while they may go together, the one is not the other, and that 
concurrence is not identity. The qualitative difference between red and blue is not 
the quantitative difference between two wavelengths, and the difference between 
doing and knowing is not one of degree of truthfulness or practical goodness or of 
spirituality, &c.—at least, not merely and not genuinely that. 

Another suggestion is one more often implied than expressed, used than declared. 

It is that the relation is one of analogy. It may seem odd to speak of the relation 
between two analogues as a special sort of difference, yet surely if two things are 
truly described as analogous they must be different, and different in a special way. 
Kant even defines Analogy as 'an exact similarity of two relations between quite 
dissimilar things'. Analogy presupposes a profound difference between the 
analogues: the exactest similarity between A and B requires that A and B should be 
different individuals. Likeness is often presented to us as the truth underlying what 
we hastily take to be identity of kind, and the correlative unlikeness which together 
with it constitutes the relation of analogy as the truth underlying difference of kind. 

Is the relation between acting and knowing one of analogy? Certainly the points of 
resemblance which exist between the man of action and the man of thought, the 
doer and the thinker, the deed and the thought, are numerous and striking. We 
come not easily to an end of them. Nor do they lie merely on the surface: they 
constitute a profound homology of structure. On this rests the possibility of their 
conjunction and co-operation. That is what, when we recognize it, makes us call 
them both psychic or spiritual, or even rational. Yet there remains their difference, 
and just that difference which is required by their character as analogues of one 
another. This difference in the general case of analogy we express by calling it a 
difference of the sphere of application as opposed to the sameness of the principle, 



a difference of the medium as opposed to the identity of the function, or most 
simply as a difference of the matter or materials as opposed to the homology of the 
plan, structure, or form. Can we apply this to the case before us? What are the 
materials, the substance, out of which acting and knowing are severally but 
similarly built up? The only answer can be, out of acts and thoughts (knowledges) 
of a more elementary kind: descend in analysis below these, and again you find the 
same. The difference between them is endless or ultimate. Even in their most 
inchoate forms the one preserves its difference from the other. 

Nevertheless our last word is not simply that they are different: we know not only 
that they come together, but how they do so. They are 'as far apart as the poles', 
and yet again the poles are held fast together within the sphere of human nature or 
experience, and by their diametrical opposition measure its dimension. Or, as we 
may put it, human nature or life and every item of it polarizes itself, like the 
divided fragments of a magnet, into just these opposites: every moment of 
experience unites them both, and requires within it their diametrical contrast. 

The unity, or rather the system, of spiritual being is no fortuitous aggregate of parts 
anyhow different: by its very nature it permits and requires precisely this polar 
opposition of knowing and acting, and each fragment of its life and being presents 
the self-same structure. If we think of this unity as maintaining itself in and 
through succession, then the cyclical alternation of knowing and acting is the 
fundamental law of its rhythm—the Leitmotiv of the music of the Universe, or at 
least, of our life. Each and every action presupposes knowledge of a situation: each 
different action knowledge of a different situation: in and from ignorance no action 
can arise. And, on the other hand, knowing presupposes acting: in order to know 
there must first be something to know, and for this to be it must have been enacted. 
If in the universe the wellsprings of action ran dry there would be no 'object' of 
knowledge, and all knowing—which is essentially afterthought —would vanish 
with the surcease of its object. 

This thesis I maintain to be true, true precisely, universally, and without 
reservation. But if true, is it not a truism, empty, tautologous, uninstructive? I 
venture to think it is not so. 



For, in the first place, it makes an end of the claims of any third pretender to stand 
within the life of spirit on an equal footing with those two: it condemns as 
unphilosophical, i.e. false, all trichotomies of spiritual unity, and all subdivisions of 
it which do not fall within this primordial division. 

In the second place, it excludes as untrue all supposed hybrids or confusions of 
those two: such are mere illusions and unrealities. 

In the third place, it forbids the reduction of either to the other, or of the whole 
which is the unity of both, to one only. It is equally opposed to 'Intellectualism' and 
to whatever is its diametrical opponent ('Voluntarism'). 

Lastly, it sets aside the whole controversy concerning the relative value of the 
Intellect and the Will. It pronounces for the autonomy of the one and the other. 

All the controversies which we thus set aside arise only when we lose hold upon 
our vision of this their unity or duality which is life and being, and especially our 
life and being. From the clear upper ether of Philosophy we return to the misty 
twilight of the cave, where all contours lose their sharpness of outline and all 
shapes dislimm and melt into one another, to the region of hasty generalizations, 
careless abstractions, working compromises. Here we may indeed put such 
questions as that concerning the primacy of the Will over the Intellect or of the 
Intellect over the Will, the superiority of Goodness to Truth or of Truth to 
Goodness, or ask whether Action be for the sake of Knowledge, or Knowledge for 
the sake of Action; but no conclusive or satisfactory answer can be found. Merely 
to word our vision in language appropriate to this region is to do it injustice and 
expose it to misrepresentation, yet at such risk the answer to the last question may 
be thus formulated: Knowledge is for the sake of Action, and Action no less for the 
sake of Knowledge. 

Each half of this statement, separately taken, is false: only both together are true. 
From time to time a falsifying emphasis is thrown on the one, and then in the 
interests of the truth it becomes necessary to reassert the other. In our time it seems 
as if it was the latter half that called for restatement and defence. Time was when 
the opposite was the case, when it was not doubted that Contemplation—the 
Beatific Vision —was the end of all action, the goal and reward of all our striving; 
the more striking and potent forms of mere action were contemned and 



depreciated, their endlessness and futility the favourite theme of Philosophy. 
('Doing is a deadly thing, Doing ends in death'.) Now it is otherwise: our efforts 
after knowledge are decried as the vain attempts to satisfy an idle and insatiable 
curiosity, our desires for it derided by a strenuous agnosticism, hungry after the 
fruits of action, incurious of light. The lovers of knowledge are put on the 
defensive. It may sadly be acknowledged that some of its foes are of its own 
household; it is wounded in the house of its friends. Even at a University—even at 
this University—it has to be vindicated against domestic antagonists. 

Reminding you that the truth lies only in the combination of the two halves—in the 
statement that Action is just as much (or as little) for the sake of Knowledge as 
Knowledge is for the sake of Action, I make here some plea for the less popular 
half. Let us recall that in the systole and diastole of being action necessarily 
produces new matter for knowledge, the world of the known or knowable is thus 
extended, and that no otherwise can this occur. Before knowledge steps upon the 
scene, something must have been enacted: history must be made before it is noted, 
recorded, and studied: enlightened by the historian's labours the statesman sets to 
work and makes fresh history for the historian once more to note, record, and 
study. Knowledge thus supervenes upon action: all knowledge is of the past, the 
fact, the enacted. Action is the sine qua non of knowledge. 

But does action produce knowledge as its chief result or as a bye-product? If my 
answer is the latter, I may be thought to have abandoned my client's case, but really 
it is not so. For what I contend is that action is for the sake of knowledge in the 
same sense in which knowledge is for the sake of acting. Now knowing (and, 
further back, thinking) is primarily for the sake of Knowledge or Truth and only 
secondarily and incidentally for the sake of Goodness. In both cases we are to 
ignore the true doctrine that each is primarily for its own sake: in both cases we are 
to have no regard except to subordinate ends. Still less are we to admit that the true 
end of either lies in the undivided unity of Life within which they co-operate. The 
vocabulary of 'means' and 'ends' will not suffer us to raise the only proper question 
or give the only true answer. Our question is: is it true or not that in the same sense 
as all thinking and knowing is aimed at, and actually subserves more effective 



action, so all willing and acting is aimed at, and subserves more successful 
knowing? My answer is, that it is true. 

For, if not, what is acting aimed at, what is it the means to? To reply 'Action itself 
is merely to emphasize its autonomy and we must assert the same of knowledge: to 
reply 'Life' is again to say of it what can equally be said of knowledge, it is to deny 
it any special end or aim. The only alternative to Knowledge is Pleasure—an 
answer whose falsity I need not stay to expose. It seems as if judgment must pass 
for Knowledge through non-appearance of a possible rival. But the case for it may 
be put more positively. Why do we act or will? Not in order to act or to live: such 
answers, however true, are at our present level of thought meaningless. Is it so 
great a paradox to reply: we act always in order to see what will come of it, to see 
what the result will be, to see how things and ourselves will comport themselves, 
how they will respond to our call upon them and show us what they and we are? At 
least the experimenting man of science will not lightly reject our account of his 
motives, and we shall have deprived the complacent practical man of his most 
useful ally. But even the practical man may be challenged to say whether he 
expects (excluding pleasure) any other fruit and reward of his action than 
knowledge of himself, others and the world. Does he desire aught else than to see 
the work of his hands, to behold his business flourish or his enemy prostrate in the 
dust? But is this 'seeing' knowledge? Most assuredly it is, and it is the end of the 
doing, the only element in the total result which is not the doing itself, the only 
thing there to which the doing can be called a means. 

A full vindication of this view is not here attempted, Here what is suggested is the 
principle in the light of whose truth the whole controversy 'pales its ineffectual 
fires'. The principle is that our nature is the free alliance of two sovereign powers, 
and our life the history of their cooperation without derogation of their several 
autonomy. Each sovereign power has its ministers and subordinates: the Will 
realizes itself through volitions, passions, desires, appetites, &c., the Intellect 
realizes itself through the forms and functions of thinking, reasonings, judgments, 
definitions, descriptions, observations, &c. In Life there are no ends which are not 
also beginnings, no aims which are not also points de mire , in a word action never 
attains but it presents matter for knowledge; knowledge takes cognizance of its 



achievement and prescribes to it a further effort. Hence in stating their relation we 
must not use of either in relation to the other the vocabulary of'means' and 'end': 
that language is appropriate only when by 'end' we mean a bye-end, and by 'means' 
something merely useful. With such restriction it is equally true to say that acting 
subserves thinking and that thinking subserves acting: each supplies to the other 
the occasion of that other's free exercise and independent development—its 
stimulus but not its life. 

Freeing ourselves from the distorting influence of the terms 'means' and 'ends' we 
may state their relation thus: action is for the sake of action and knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, but each incidentally, or concomitantly, is the condition of the 
other. Action cannot be except where knowledge precedes, and knowledge can 
take cognizance only of what has been enacted, i.e. of the results of action 
informed by knowledge. This doctrine is a paradox to common sense and to 
science, but not to philosophy. For in philosophy we learn that that only is 
knowable which is real and that that only can be called real which is the result of a 
spiritual activity—which has been realized in the light of knowledge. All genuine 
knowledge is historical—is knowledge of history, and history is as a whole and in 
every part of it the achievement of will—not of this or that individual will of this or 
that individual knower, but in and through their wills of that universal Will which 
endlessly fulfils its good pleasure, as in their knowing the universal Mind which is 
allied with it endlessly reviews its achievements, uniting its vision and its volition 
in the whole and single Life which is Reality. The life of the individual—be it man 
or brute—is a portion or fragment of this life mutilated and marred by its isolation 
and contraction within, a narrow circle. Yet even there it repeats the rhythm and 
structure of the whole in whose life is its life, momentarily, and transiently, with 
many a failure and many a fitful compromise synthesizing the two powers which 
make up its being—its action and its knowledge, and so actualizing itself as a 
member of the actual universe. So conceiving the universe we understand the 
relation to one another within the narrower universe of human life, of action and 
knowledge as each conditioning the other. Yet there the relation must remain partly 
unintelligible to us because in fact there they never come to unity with one another, 
but perpetually fall apart in unnatural and disabling severance, the one degrading 
into empty aspirations, vain desires, tumultuous passions, futile strivings, and the 



other into idle and barren speculations or self-deluding anticipations of a future 
which can never be known until by action it has been made present. Only in the 
elect of mankind and in them rarely do we see—or seem to see—the reconciliation 
and co-operation of the powers duly actualized. For most men at all times—and for 
all at most times—the best that can be hoped for is a reasonable compromise. Of 
the very greatest at their supreme moments can it alone be said, 'they willed what 
they did, and they did what they willed,' i.e. they acted on knowledge of the 
situation and saw what by their action they had accomplished. 

If this then be the true account of the nature of man and the relation within it of his 
cognitive and active powers, it follows that the discussion of the one must be 
clearly severed for a discussion of the other, and yet that there is room and need for 
a subsequent discussion of their interconnexion. But here and now I may be 
permitted to make an application of the doctrine at once more general and more 
particular and practical. 

Here at the University, we who are teachers profess ourselves specially 
characterized by a determinate idiosyncrasy or temperament which prescribes our 
station and duty in the State. We are born with a special interest in truth or 
knowledge, with a peculiar love for it: that is what unites us here while it 
differentiates us from other servants of the State with different endowments and 
different vocations, which makes a special sympathy, mutual understanding and 
cooperation possible and actual among us. Not meticulously anxious to vindicate 
for the truth we discover and endeavour to communicate to our younger 
countrymen a narrow 'practical' value; we still do not seek or communicate it solely 
'for its own sake'; we recognize that its value belongs to it in its union with action, 
as on the other hand action has no value save in union with it. Nor are we intolerant 
of those whose immediate business is neither to advance nor to propagate 
knowledge; we know that without their aid our occupation would be idle, our 
whole life empty and fruitless. It is our business to keep the brain of the State 
awake. 

But we have here also a narrower or more special function. Our work is not merely 
to advance knowledge, but to advance it beyond ourselves—to inspire others with 
the love of truth and to enlist others in the common task, and to do this under 



limiting conditions prescribed by Nature, the circumstances of our time and place, 
and the wills of others than ourselves. We have to remember that our pupils here 
are twentieth-century Englishmen, mostly belonging to a particular class in the 
community, almost all with a special and somewhat peculiar previous education, at 
a period of life with distinct and well-marked characteristics, just emerged from a 
stage in which they have been rightly engrossed in practice and what is called the 
formation of character, but one also in which the need of larger knowledge has not 
made itself poignantly felt and their intelligence not been spurred to any very 
serious effort. They easily believe, and are indeed sometimes encouraged to 
believe, that for life not much more knowledge, except of a technical character, is 
required. Of what is offered to them here, they cannot at first, if even in the end, 
see the use. Their love of truth, their belief in its vital value, their desire for it, are 
variable, fugitive, uncertain, and only too many sophistic voices din in their ears 
lessons which give a good conscience to their natural scepticism and supply 
apologies for mental inertia. 

On the other hand, we find in them often a quick and ardent, if as yet undirected 
and indiscriminate curiosity which is as it were the first form of the love of truth, 
and a generous trust in their teachers which is an incipient faith in the value of that 
which they have to teach. The first is too often chilled, the latter too often 
disillusioned, both by our fault. The root of our fault lies not so much in lack of 
sympathy and slackness of will as in ignorance. We do not know, because we do 
not sufficiently study, the changes in the situation created by our abilities and 
endowments on the one hand, and on the other by the capacities, needs and desires 
of our pupils, and of our fellow citizens generally. At no time more than now has 
the need for reconsideration of this been so urgent, because it has long been 
neglected, and there are signs that if we do not awake to it our complacent content 
will be rudely broken. But we are awakening to it, are indeed awake to it. 

Let us temperately and without arrogance or self-applause remind ourselves and 
others of this, that for some of our fellow countrymen and at a certain stage of their 
lives the encouragement and development of the love of truth is the unum 
necessarium. Nothing else—no other passion however ardent—can take its place, 
no love of country, no devotion to cause or person. 'For he that loves it not, will not 



take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses it.' Knowledge is 
a primary necessity of all right acting and successful living. There cannot be too 
much of it, and there should be no limits to its pursuit and distribution. And of this 
treasure we here at the Universities are, by vocation and profession, the principal 
custodians. We strive to add to it, we keep it and impart it. Vitai lampada tradimus. 
With this function we may well be content, and acknowledging ourselves thinkers 
neither magnify nor extenuate the complementary functions of our more active 
fellows. They and we are members one of another, and within human life there is 
ample room for diversity of gifts and diversity of office. It is theirs to render our 
thinking and teaching efficacious in practice, ours to supply the knowledge without 
which their activity might be no more than a busy mischievousness. Neither can 
claim superiority over the other, and for our part we have the well grounded 
assurance that what we endeavour to supply is indispensably necessary to the 
welfare of all. 'Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
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When a state descends to chaos, and bankruptcy, often of both the economic and 
moral kinds, there can be a reaction by the remaining healthy parts of the people, 
for regeneration. Oswald Spengler referred in The Decline of the West to this 
epoch as a return of ‘CaesarisnT and the overthrow of plutocracy. While it is a 
reaction it is nonetheless revolutionary, because the state of decay is so far 
advanced that only a radical change, not just in structures, but in the psychology of 
the people, is required. It is literally a ‘revolution’; insofar as it seeks a return to 
origins. 







In the epoch of decay of Western Civilisation, which has been proceeding via such 
transformations as the Reformation, including that of Henry VIII, ‘Glorious 
Revolution’, Cromwellian Revolution, Jacobin Revolution, Industrial Revolution, 
American Revolution, and the revolutions of 1848; each step further undermined 
the social order and paved the way - usually in the name of ‘the people’ - for an 
increase in the influence of commercial interests, until the stage of plutocracy (rule 
of money) is reached. 

Role of the Bourgeoisie 

The French Revolution of 1789 was pivotal and its impact has only increased over 
the world. From this revolution arose both liberal capitalism and the Left. They 
went hand-in-hand. The Revolution abolished the final vestiges of the Medieval 
guilds in France under the Chapelier Law of 1791. These forefathers of ‘socialism’ 
enacted the free market, standards of production markedly declined, and there was 
widespread dissatisfaction with such ‘liberty’. Such was the concern at this 
destruction of the guilds (or corporations) that the National Assembly in 1795 
reiterated they would not be revived, and the prohibition became Article 355 of the 
Constitution, which meant that a constitutional amendment would be required to 
reverse the law. In the people’s utopia of Revolutionary France, the guild era was 
recalled as one of happiness and plenty. No longer with stability, fraternity (despite 
the ironic slogan of the Revolution being: ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’) and a 
higher purpose that the guilds offered, worker unrest was widespread. The 
supposed people’s representatives expressed concern at mounting worker 
‘insubordination’. There was prolonged debate on the reconstitution of the guilds 
under Napoleon Bonaparte, but ultimately the laissez-faire radicals won. 

It is historically significant to note, but not much understood by academics, 
journalists, and other hacks, that the destruction of the guilds was initiated by the 
Left as was free market economics. When the ‘Right’ is today described as being 
synonymous with capitalism and free trade, this is a nonsense. Karl Marx regarded 
Free Trade as ‘subversive’ and protectionism as ‘conservative’, and therefore 
supported Free Trade as a necessary phase of the historical dialectic towards 



Communism. Marx was particularly vehement towards those he called 
‘reactionists’ who aimed to re-establish the guilds. Marx noted that they included 
artisans, peasants, aristocrats, priests and burghers; a true social and class 
collaboration united against plutocracy. All these classes had a common enemy in 
unrestrained industrialism, and the banks behind it, which had destroyed the rural 
economy, the village economy, dislocated the peasantry and artisans and resulted 
in overcrowded cities populated by an alienated proletariat, without bonds of 
Church, village and guild. None of this Marx wanted restored. To do so would be 
to halt the dialectical march of history towards Communism. 

Marx, said in The Communist Manifesto that ‘the bourgeoisie, historically, has 
played a most revolutionary part’.... put an end to the feudal ‘idyllic relations’, 
‘stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto honoured’. The bourgeoisie cannot 
exist ‘without constantly revolutionising the instruments of production’. The 
Marxist calls this ‘progress’. So does the bourgeoisie, as the instrument of this 
disruption. The difference between the classic Liberal and the Marxist is that the 
Marxist aims to secure the bourgeois revolutionary role for the proletariat as the 
next phase of the historical dialectic. 

The Right saw nothing commendable in this. One does not regard cancer as a 
desirable form of progress because it changes the cells of an organism. Class 
struggle is literally a cancer of the social organism. The physician aims to restore 
the health of an organism, not celebrate the cancer as desirable because it changes 
the organism. The Right sought to restore the health of the organism. Elements of 
the Left realised that Marxism and Liberalism are bom from the same outlook. To 
confront the crisis of the modern industrial age, they coalesced into what is 
generically called ‘Fascism’. That was why scholars such as Zeev Sternhell say 
that Fascism is ‘neither Left nor Right’. It was a synthesis; it aimed at 
transcendence. 

It is apt that the resistance to the triumph of commerce over social order was 
started in France where much of the rot of modem capitalism originated via the 
French Revolution. The workers attempted to reconstitute social bonds via trades 



unions, and the result was class war against those forces that had also been 
dislocated by the revolution. The added irony was that the workers turned to the 
Left which had helped to inaugurate the modem capitalist era, having adopted 
English Liberal doctrines, which are now assumed to be ‘Right-wing’. 

Crisis of the Left 

Stemhell makes a convincing case for ‘Fascism’ having been bom in France, and 
among Francophones further afield (Neither Left Nor Right: Fascist Ideology in 
France, 1996). There were Leftists who regarded the Marxian and other such forms 
of socialism as inadequate, and historical analyses based on economic 
reductionism and dialectical materialism, as insufficient. They saw that such 
‘socialism’ was an attempt to appropriate the bourgeois capitalist spirit for the 
worker rather than to transcend that outlook. 

Henri de Man, leader of the Belgian Labour Party went so far as to welcome the 
German occupation as an answer to the bourgeois Zeitgeist of the prior century. De 
Man, despite his turn to ‘Fascism’, is still regarded as an important theorist of 
socialism and critic of Marxism, his ‘neosocialism’ (also known as ‘planism’) 
being a significant ideological factor among the Francophone Left that turned to 
Fascism. Marxism, De Man stated, reduces man ‘to the level of a mere object 
among the objects of his environment, and these external historical “relationships” 
are held to determine his volitions and to decide his objectives’. 

Like many socialists who rejected Marx, World War I was a seminal event in their 
outlook. Fascism arose among returning soldiers of all nations who wanted to 
continue the camaraderie of the frontline in peacetime, in what British Fascist 
leader, and former Labour Party notable, Sir Oswald Mosley aptly called the 
‘socialism of the trenches’. De Man wrote in The Psychology of Marxian 
Socialism (1928): 

‘The war, in which I participated as a Belgian volunteer, shook my Marxist 
faith to its foundations. It is war-time experience which entitles me to say 


that my book has been written with blood, though I cannot myself be certain 
that I have been able to transform that blood into spirit. The conflict of 
motives whose upshot was that I, an ardent anti-militarist and 
internationalist, felt it my duty to take up arms against Germany; my 
disillusionment at the collapse of the International; the daily demonstration 
of the instinctive nature of mass impulses thanks to which even socialist 
members of the working class had their minds poisoned with the virus of 
nationalist hatred; my growing estrangement from most of my sometime 
Marxist associates, who went over to the bolshevik camp - thanks to all 
these influences conjoined, I was racked with doubts and scruples whose 
echoes will be heard in this book’. 


De Man had been one of the primary ideologues of Marxism. After the Frist World 
War he withdrew from politics for several years to reflect on his thoughts and life. 
He concluded that what was required was not merely to ‘revise’ or ‘adapt’ 

Marxism, but to liquidate it. 

In France Socialist Party leader Marcel Deat, Anarcho-Syndicalist George Valois, 
and Communist party ex-Mayor of Paris Jacques Doriot were among the leaders of 
French Fascism. Sir Oswald Mosley had resigned as the up-and-coming star of the 
Labour Party due to the inaction of orthodox socialism and founded the British 
Union of Fascists in 1932, based on his proposals to revive Britain that had been 
rejected by the Labour government. Mussolini had been a leader of the Socialist 
Party, and many of his comrades in the Fascio founded directly after the war had 
come from the syndicalist Left. They did not leave the orthodox Left and join 
Fascism merely through a sudden fixation of wanting to establish concentration 
camps, suppress trades unions and install a military junta, as the stereotypical 
depiction of ‘fascism’ simplistically insists. Of this post-war situation for socialists, 
De Man stated: 


‘It is not surprising that socialism is in the throes of a spiritual crisis. The 
world war has led to so many social and political transformations that all 
parties and all ideological movements have had to undergo modification in 
one direction or another, in order to adapt themselves to the new situation. 
Such changes cannot be effected without internal frictions; they are always 
attended by growing pains; they denote a doctrinal crisis ’. 


Marxism remained ‘rooted in the philosophical theories that were dominant during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century, theories which may provisionally be 
summarised in the catchwords determinism, causal mechanism, historicism, 
rationalism, and economic hedonism’, De Man wrote. So far from the bourgeois 
being increasingly proletarianised due to the crisis of capitalism, as Marx had 
predicted in The Communist Manifesto, De Man saw that ‘the working class is 
tending to accept bourgeois standards and to adopt a bourgeois culture’. ‘In the last 
analysis, the reason why the bourgeoisie is the upper class today, is that everyone 
would like to be a bourgeois’. Today more than ever it is clear that the historical 
dialectic has not unfolded in the manner Marx predicted. The ‘cult of the masses’, 
was an invention of bourgeois intellectuals including Marx, who were remote from 
the masses; a ‘relapse into the naivety of the outworn primitive democratic 
adoration of the crowd’. The Western masses are thoroughly bourgeois in 
temperament and desires. 

In comparing the pre-capitalist guild era of the Medieval epoch with the capitalist 
era of production De Man pointed out that, ‘The essence of the charge brought by 
Marxism against capitalism is that the capitalist method of production has divorced 
the producers from the means of production. In actual fact, capitalism has done 
something much more serious; it has divorced the producer from production, the 
worker from the work. In this way it has engendered a distaste for work which is 
often increased rather than diminished by an improvement in the material 


circumstances of life, and cannot be cured by any mere change in property 
relationships. 

‘Especially conspicuous is the contrast between the industrial worker of today and 
the medieval artisan who was a member of his craft guild. The handicraftsman of 
the Middle Ages might or might not be the owner of his house, his workshop, or 
his booth; his position might be a good one, financially speaking, or the reverse. 
But at least he was master of his own work... 

‘The craftsman of the Middle Ages took delight in his work; he lived in his work; 
for him, his work was a means of self-expression 


It is this detachment of the worker from his work, which had been seen as a 
spiritual calling during the Medieval era, the Fascist sought to redress by a return 
to the guilds or corporations. In the corporatist constitutions of many states, from 
Italy to Brazil, the aim was to reconnect the worker to his work with the return of 
an ethos that had been obliterated by industrialism and the bourgeoisie revolutions. 
It was not ownership that was the problem; it was how such ownership was 
utilised. The corporatist constitutions stated that private property has a ‘social 
function’. Even the owner in the corporatist state remains a custodian of what he 
owns, and this can be forfeited by the State should he fail to serve the common 
interest. Yet the accusation against Fascism is that it was the ‘last resort in the 
defence of capitalism’. Spengler, saw to the contrary that it is Marxism that reflects 
the spirit of money; that seeks to appropriate capitalism rather than to overcome it. 

De Man dealt directly with the workers, and often through his own lack of 
understanding, was taught many lessons on the workers’ ethos that would be 
regarded as ‘reactionism’ by those too imbued with the bourgeoisie outlook, such 
as Marx, to understand. At one such point De Man alludes to the personal 
attachment tradesman had to their own old toolboxes, an ethos that goes beyond 
the comprehension of Marxian doctrine. Such realisation is the basis of corporatist 
thought. De Man stated that Marxist theories about working class solidarity lacked 


an ethos, and were mechanistic. They sought to build something merely on the 
basis of modes of production. This is the ‘economic man’, the ‘hedonist’ and 
‘egoist’. The desire for solidarity was bom not from this bourgeois outlook, but 
from the instinct that had existed during the Medieval era; one of Christian ethos; 
of ‘craft fraternity’ defended by the guilds. Socialism, said De Man, should aim to 
revive a social ethos that was instinctive, not mechanistic. De Man alluded to two 
postulants that serve as an ethical basis for a ‘new socialism’, that was also the 
foundation of the corporatist ethos: ‘1. Vital values are higher than material values; 
and of vital values, spiritual values are the highest.... 2. The motives of community 
sentiment are higher than the motives of personal power and personal 
acquisition....’ 

An additional factor in the fallacy of Marxism was that especially since the First 
World War the proletariat had become more national and less international. 
Machinery and modes of production might indeed be international and what is 
today called globalisation shows that capital is internationalising as Marx 
predicted. But people are more than their modes of production, although orthodox 
socialism thinks otherwise. De Mann saw the socialist movement as intrinsically 
national and the proletariat as more than a globule of putty to be moulded for the 
purposes of production, whether by Liberalism or Marxism: 

‘The French revolution, which was the supreme struggle on the continent of 
Europe for the realisation of the political demands of the bourgeoisie, was (so 
thought the revolutionists) to culminate in a universal rising of the peoples against 
the despots, and to make the Declaration of the Rights of Man the constitution of 
the whole human race. The Goddess of Reason, in whose honour the revolution set 
up its altars, was to become the deity of all mankind. 

‘National sentiment is an integral part of the emotional content of the socialism of 
each country. It grows in strength in proportion as the lot of the working masses of 
any country is more closely connected with the lot of that country itself; in 
proportion too as the masses have won for themselves a larger place in the 
community of national civilisation. At bottom, this partial absorption of socialist 



sentiment by national sentiment need not surprise us. We have merely to recognise 
that it is the return of a sentiment to its source. Socialism itself is the product of the 
interaction between a given moral sentiment and a given social environment. It is 
not only the social environment which has a national character. The other factor, 
likewise, the moral sentiment, has primarily, in different peoples, a peculiar tinge, 
derived from a peculiar national past’. 

Rise of Syndicalism and Corporatism Among the Right 

These were the sentiment not only of De Mann, but of Syndicalists in France and 
in Italy. They wished to transcend capitalism not, like Marx, to appropriate it. The 
Italian Syndicalist Alfredo Rocco stated in 1914 that, ‘the Corporations [guilds], 
which were overthrown by the individualism of the natural rights philosophy and 
the equalitarianism of the French Revolution, may well live again in the social 
ideals of Italian nationalism... In the corporations we have not an absurd equality, 
but discipline and differences. In the corporations all participate in production, 
being associated in a genuine and fruitful fraternity of classes’. Rocco became 
economic spokesman for the Italian Nationalist Association, which adopted a 
syndicalist policy. 

The Nationalist Association combined with the Fascist party in 1923. Rocco served 
as Minister of Finance in Mussolini’s Cabinet during 1925-1932, and drafted 
important Fascist legislation particularly on the Corporate State. In 1934 Rocco 
introduced the Bill for the ‘formation and functions of the Corporations to the 
Chamber of Deputies’, stating that the ‘key body’ in the Fascist economy ‘is the 
corporation in which the various categories of producers, employers and workers 
are all represented and which is certainly the best fitted to regulate production, not 
in the interests of any one producer but... but above all in the national interest’. 

The Italian Nationalist Association, founded in 1910, a decade prior to the Fascist 
party, adopted the syndicalist doctrine in 1919, if not earlier, the same year the 
Fascio movement was founded. In the struggle between capital and labour, Enrico 
Corradini, the leader of the Nationalists, said that ‘nationalism is by definition a 



unifying force’. Corradini stated that Syndical organisation could unify all 
productive forces. He regarded the Syndical organisations as having transcended 
political parties. Therefore the Syndicates - Corporations - should become the 
representative bodies in parliament instead of parties. 

In France the convergence of the monarchist-Right and syndicalist-Left within 
Action Francaise established the foundations of pre-Italian Fascism. The primary 
spokesman of Syndicalism in Action Francaise, was Georges Valois, an 
ex-Anarcho-Syndicalist. Valois founded Le Faiscseau in 1925. He was the first in 
France to use the word Fascist to designate an organisation. Action Francaise, 
founded in 1898, twenty years before Italian Fascism, called its doctrine ‘Integral 
Nationalism’. As early as 1914 Valois said that ‘the syndicalist movement replaces 
the masses of individuals that the Republican state wishes to have under it with the 
professional groupings by which the traditional French monarchy was supported’. 
Henri de Man came to the same conclusion in regard to the monarchy; a monarch 
transcended class and party factions. 

Catholic Social Doctrine 

Catholic social doctrine was the other primary current that contributed to the new 
synthesis. This was particularly formulated for modem times by the papal 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Significantly, these Popes addressed the same 
concerns about materialism, egotism, liberalism and industrialism that concerned 
the Right and heretical elements of the Left. They saw these factors as creating 
class conflict and delivering the working classes into the hands of atheistic 
Marxism. Leo’s encyclical Remm Novamm was succinctly sub-headed ‘Rights 
and Duties of Capital and Labour’, making the corporatist intentions clear. Leo 
spoke of an era of great wealth and great poverty, of science and technology amidst 
moral degeneracy and social tumult. Leo outlined a ‘Christian constitution of the 
State’. Like the corporatists and syndicalists he referred to the abolition of the 
guilds during the prior century, without other protective organisations taking their 
place. ‘Hence, by degrees it has come to pass that working men have been 
surrendered, isolated and helpless, to the hardheartedness of employers and the 



greed of unchecked competition’. The situation has been aggravated by ‘rapacious 
usury’, which the Church had traditionally opposed, but which was now the major 
factor in capitalism through the banking industry, and it might be added, with the 
help of the Reformation. Capital and the power over the working masses had 
become ever more concentrated into fewer hands. The socialist answer is to 
eliminate private property. However, the motive of work was to acquire property. 
Moreover the socialist proposal to reduce society to ‘one dead level’ of equality 
negates the inherent differences among man that are advantageous to all. Leo 
describes the ‘organic state’ using the analogy of the human body: 

‘The great mistake made in regard to the matter now under consideration is 
to take up with the notion that class is naturally hostile to class, and that the 
wealthy and the working men are intended by nature to live in mutual 
conflict. So irrational and so false is this view that the direct contrary is the 
truth. Just as the symmetry of the human frame is the result of the suitable 
arrangement of the different parts of the body, so in a State is it ordained by 
nature that these two classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, so as 
to maintain the balance of the body politic. Each needs the other: capital 
cannot do without labour, nor labour without capital. Mutual agreement 
results in the beauty of good order, while perpetual conflict necessarily 
produces confusion and savage barbarity... ’ 


The employer and the worker are counselled to respect each other in an honourable 
and just manner for their mutual benefit. On the duty of the State, Leo again 
alludes to the organic character of society, the State being the means by which the 
components of the social organism are maintained in healthy balance: 

‘There is another and deeper consideration which must not be lost sight of. As 
regards the State, the interests of all, whether high or low, are equal. The members 


of the working classes are citizens by nature and by the same right as the rich; they 
are real parts, living the life which makes up, through the family, the body of the 
commonwealth; and it need hardly be said that they are in every city very largely 
in the majority’. 

However, the state should remain as unobtrusive as possible in the affairs of a 
man’s home and family. In preference to State intrusion, Leo advocates a revival of 
the traditional order when the vocations organised for self-help in guilds, 
corporations or syndicates as they are variously called: 

‘In the last place, employers and workmen may of themselves effect much, in the 
matter We are treating, by means of such associations and organisations as afford 
opportune aid to those who are in distress, and which draw the two classes more 
closely together. 

‘The most important of all are workingmen’s unions, for these virtually include all 
the rest. History attests what excellent results were brought about by the artificers’ 
guilds of olden times. They were the means of affording not only many advantages 
to the workmen, but in no small degree of promoting the advancement of art, as 
numerous monuments remain to bear witness. Such unions should be suited to the 
requirements of this our age - an age of wider education, of different habits, and of 
far more numerous requirements in daily life. It is gratifying to know that there are 
actually in existence not a few associations of this nature, consisting either of 
workmen alone, or of workmen and employers together, but it were greatly to be 
desired that they should become more numerous and more efficient’. 

In 1931 Pius XI augmented Leo’s Rerum Novarum with Quadragesimo Anno, 
reiterating that contrary to Liberalism, the State has a responsibility to ensure the 
harmonious functioning of the constituent parts of the social organism. Pius 
clarified the social meaning of property: ‘It follows from what We have termed the 
individual and at the same time social character of ownership, that men must 
consider in this matter not only their own advantage but also the common good’. 



It is the responsibility of the State to define social duties, while upholding the right 
of inheritance. Critiquing the economic laws of the ‘so-called Manchester 
Liberals’, Pius wrote: ‘Property, that is, “capital,” has undoubtedly long been able 
to appropriate too much to itself. Whatever was produced, whatever returns 
accrued, capital claimed for itself, hardly leaving to the worker enough to restore 
and renew his strength’. In attempting to rectify this workers have turned to 
socialism. The Church’s answer is not to abolish private property but to ensure its 
wider distribution: ‘Therefore, the riches that economic-social developments 
constantly increase ought to be so distributed among individual persons and classes 
that the common advantage of all, which Leo XIII had praised, will be 
safeguarded; in other words, that the common good of all society will be kept 
inviolate’. Co-partnership should become the practice of enterprises: ‘Workers and 
other employees thus become sharers in ownership or management or participate in 
some fashion in the profits received’. Pius reiterated the organic - corporate - 
character of society: 

‘It is obvious that, as in the case of ownership, so in the case of work, 
especially work hired out to others, there is a social aspect also to be 
considered in addition to the personal or individual aspect. For man’s 
productive effort cannot yield its fruits unless a truly social and organic 
body exists, unless a social and juridical order watches over the exercise of 
work, unless the various occupations, being interdependent, cooperate with 
and mutually complete one another, and, what is still more important, unless 
mind, material things, and work combine and form as it were a single 
whole... ’ 


These encyclicals by Leo and Pius were a significant factor in the development of 
corporatist states throughout the world; particularly in Brazil (Vargas), Portugal 
(Salazar), Spain (Franco), France (Petain) and Austria (Dollfuss). The Church 
social doctrine provided a nexus around which the Syndicalist-Left and the 


traditionalist Right could unite. To the Catholic-royalists of Action Francaise, for 
example, the syndicalist doctrines of Georges Valois et al, were accepted as the 
means of re-establishing the traditional social order that had been ended by the 
1789 Revolution. Abhorrence of the bourgeois Revolution is something that was 
shared by Syndicalists, Royalists and Catholics. 

Conclusions 

While Fascism as a national and social synthesis had its time and place, its reaction 
to the legacy of Liberalism and its Marxist offspring through a return to the organic 
community, via what was called ‘corporatism’ across the world, remains intrinsic 
to the Right. The organic state is not something confined to time and place; it is the 
perennial method of social organisation. Fascism was its manifestation during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, answering the crisis of social dislocation 
engendered by Liberalism and Marxism; literal social cancers. The corporate state 
revives the social organism by returning to the traditional mode of social relations. 
Corporatism re-establishes the Right as inherently anti-capitalist while highlighting 
the connection that exists between Liberalism and Marxism. 


Kerry Bolton 




Yes, Grandad Shot Fascists, 
However... 

By Joshua Noyer 

In our continuous efforts to expand the reach of the ABP, I’m sure you as well as I 
have come across this saying, which isn’t so much a reasoned argument but a 
vulgar display of jingoism. “Grandad didn’t vote for fascists he shot them!” 

There’s nothing in this statement which confronts fascist ideas or tells you why 
they’re bad for the country. Similar to other arguments against fascism they display 
emotion and sentiment; when knowledge or reasoned argument is lacking the last 
refuge of a debater is demagoguery. Given the poor state of education in this 
country and the unwillingness of individuals to pick up a book unless instructed to 
by a teacher of professor fascist ideals contained in the works of Gentile, Rocco 




and others go unnoticed. In fact, if a poll were taken regarding recognition of 
Giovanni Gentile 99% of respondents would respond in the negative. Fascism’s 
most significant theorist goes unrecognized by the philosophy’s most adamant 
opponents without the irony being recognized. More amazing is the lack of 
knowledge considering America’s founders and the inability of most individuals to 
read the Federalist Papers, probably the most important piece of literature during 
the early years of the Republic and the cornerstone of American liberal democracy. 
It’s difficult when confronted with anger and hostility when trying to express 
yourself through political opinions, but let not this get in your way. Politics has in 
this country has been perverted into an extension of the marketplace, where fidelity 
to ideas resembles fidelity to material goods and the lack of meaning in everyday 
lives is compensated for by a constructed faith in an ideal which lacks content and 
substance. “Grandad didn’t vote for fascists he shot them!” is just such an ideal, 
meaningless yet effective in sustaining the illusion of faith in a dead system. The 
last thing we should ever do is to give in and try to appease this argument; doing so 
would serve to buttress the idea that Grandad did kill fascists and to take away a 
part of us by taking away our ability and willingness to express the fascism that 
comes from within. 

A trip into American history brings us into contact with many wars; in fact, for 
most of this country’s history, we’ve been at war with somebody. However, WWII 
is treated as an anomaly, even though the reasons for the war varied only slightly 
from the other conflicts. Whether it’s for balance of power reasons, economic or 
imperial expansion wars have not been engaged in to delegitimize a particular set 
of beliefs. Only the Second World War has that distinction. Let us now look at 
three of conflicts which serve to show the point I’m trying to make. 

The Revolution, this country’s first war, began as an attempt to implement the 
ideals of liberal democracy in the face of an intransigent home administration in 
Great Britain. The argument for “no taxation without representation” implied that 
because sovereignty is inherent within the people any governmental actions done 
without the consent of the people or their representatives is unjust and not 
legitimate. However, the home government in Britain responded with 
progressively more coercive measures to assert their authority, the original 



argument concerning representation expanded upon to justify complete 
independence from Britain. The demonization of King George III, which was 
minor before 1776, expanded greatly during the war as a means to galvanize public 
support. When the war eventually ended, for the most part so did the demonization. 
One of the two major political parties to spring up during the first years of the 
Republic, the Federalists, looked to Britain and their system of government and 
laws as a model for America. Throughout the 19th century, immigration from the 
British Isles was encouraged and culturally we considered ourselves cousins. 
Monarchy as a system of government wasn’t derided, a justification for democracy 
never developed based upon American soldiers killing Monarchists during the 
War. 

WWI was another conflict against a foreign power with a very different form of 
government and philosophy than American democracy. At the start of the war, 
there was no question as to whether America should intervene; public opinion was 
almost unanimous in its desire to stay out of the conflict. However, due to some 
skillful maneuvering by the Wilson Administration, the idea that the Germans were 
an existential threat to the existence of democracy placed upon a gullible American 
public soon caused a tidal wave of patriotism in support of going to war. What 
followed was typical demonization of “Krauts, Huns,” and all the means at the 
government’s disposal were used to create a justification. However, much like the 
end of the Revolution, the hatred that poured out to America’s enemy was soon 
forgotten. Despite all the propaganda to the contrary, the war was not fought to kill 
Germans or to change a particular way of life. Wilson’s original apprehension that 
without America’s help the Germans would overrun Western Europe and pose a 
threat to world order was the sole reason for going to war. Only the complete 
collapse of the German Army in 1918 necessitated further intervention by the 
Allies and caused the disastrous treaty of Versailles. 

Admittedly, the Wars with Korea and Vietnam did take on an ideological aspect, 
but not exclusive to other causes. Behind balance of power, considerations is 
always an ideological consideration. The very existence of a negated ideology in 
power poses a threat. Everything that has a life and a will has a desire to 
immortalize itself, as with human beings, so with ideas. A country like Israel 



upsetting the balance of power is much different from a Communist Vietnam and 
Korea doing the same, at least in the minds of American policymakers. However, 
this fear still manifests itself in a defense of a regional balance of power. Both the 
Korean and Vietnam wars were not waged to exterminate Communism in East 
Asia; they were waged to expel Communism in the targeted countries of South 
Korea, and South Vietnam. I.e. to maintain an existing balance of power. If one of 
them should have collapsed like the Germans in 1918 then, yes every opportunity 
would be taken advantage of to shift that balance by occupying the enemy’s 
territory. This happened in Korea until the Chinese invaded when except for 
protests by Douglas Macarthur the option of extending the War into China was 
never taken seriously. What’s important to remember is that even existing in a 
background of strict anti-communism these wars were not used as justification for 
rejecting Socialist programs. When was the last time you heard somebody object to 
Bernie Sanders based upon his father or grandfather having killed communists in 
Vietnam or Korea? The deaths were just as real as what took place in WWII. The 
lack of any consistency when applying the “Grandad didn’t vote for fascists he 
shot them!” saying should be enough to invalidate it out of hand. 

However, let us look at WWII. It fits many of the parameters of the previous wars 
we just covered. There was ideological opposition between the U.S. and the Axis 
powers which caused concern over Germany’s expansion into Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Even at this point, the idea of going to war to reassert the balance 
of power was rejected by Roosevelt and most of the American people. If it weren’t 
for the Japanese bombardment of Pearl Harbor its possible American entry into the 
war may never have happened. What had previously been done in WWI and other 
foreign wars was only performed when backed into a corner. Besides, there are 
some doubts as to whether the Roosevelt Administration would have had the 
backing of the American people for a European War had not Germany and Italy 
declared war first. When Galasso Ciano, Mussolini’s Foreign Secretary informed 
the American Ambassador of Italy’s declaration of War the Ambassador reacted in 
astonishment. There was no American plan to go to war with Fascist Italy, even 
after Pearl Harbor, much less exterminate Fascism. 



Reinforcing the American indifference toward Mussolini and his regime was how 
the war was conducted. For the Americans North Africa and the Italian Peninsula 
were afterthoughts. The first priority for American military officials was to relieve 
the pressure on the Russians on the Eastern Front. The invasion of Northern France 
was supported by figures such as George Marshall in contrast to an invasion of 
North Africa. However, British officials thought differently, Churchill with a 
passion that could only be described as personal animus was intent on eliminating 
Mussolini and Fascism from the Peninsula. It was due to Churchill’s influence that 
some of the worst decisions of the war were made and resulted in many 
unnecessary deaths. The Tunisia campaign along with the subsequent invasion of 
the Peninsula were quagmires. In fact, the invasion of Italy itself was not 
completed until the very end of the War. After North Africa instead of an invasion 
of Sardinia, which could have been used as a jumping-off point into Southern 
France or Northern Italy, creating a scenario where the Allies could have 
established bases of operations from which to launch further attacks against 
German forces. But due to Churchill’s desire to see Mussolini destroyed, Sicily, 
and then Southern Italy was invaded. Allied forces were then resigned to fighting 
through a mountainous bottleneck which was not necessary. 

If the quote about Grandad has any validity at all, it has validity for the British. 
British diplomacy and intransigence helped to push Mussolini into Hitler’s orbit. 
The racially tinged anti-Italian propaganda during the War and the subsequent 
denigration of Italian soldiers in post-war historical works was more a British 
product than a collective Allied creation. Much of the fighting in North Africa was 
between Italian and British forces. American involvement didn’t begin until the 
Tunisia Campaign, which at its conclusion Italian forces were complemented by 
the American counterparts as being superior, the Germans. By the time of the 
invasion of the peninsula, the Italian Armed forces were spent and most opposition 
was from German forces occupying Italy. 

By all objective measurements, the argument that Americans embracing fascism is 
unpatriotic fails to hold its weight. Americans have gone to war against a variety of 
regimes and ideals throughout this country’s history. The war waged against fascist 
Italy was waged with less enthusiasm and vigor than any of our previous 



encounters, being at most a side issue throughout the War. Only through its 
membership in the Axis and relationship to Nazi Germany does fascist Italy 
receive condemnation as an accessory of evil. Before the war, Mussolini and the 
Corporate State were held in high esteem by many Americans, including many 
within the Roosevelt Administration. If we are to condemn fascism to the grave 
then fascism should be held to the same standard as previous wartime enemies of 
America, and to deserve that condemnation the crimes that it’s guilty of should 
have to exceed those of America’s other enemies. Again, objectively it’s not guilty 
of this. The only way to make this a reality is to tie National Socialism, with 
Fascism, portraying them as being slightly different manifestations of the same 
phenomenon, and therefore sharing in the guilt of the Second World War. No 
follower or member of the ABP should embrace this point of view. To do so would 
be to undermine everything we’ve worked for and embrace its negation; the 
subsumption of fascism into a meaningless category made up of ill-defined hatreds 
and phobias supported by both our opponents on the Left and the Right. 
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The gaping security hole in a 
US Government website 

Jeremy Home, Ph.D. 

August 2019 

A cyber bomb is being dropped on us by our government! As you read this 
Russians, Chinese, North Koreans, and others likely are intercepting potentially 
classifiable information. The USPTO (US Patent and Trademark Office) website 
is seriously compromised, which can easily result in a National Security problem. 
This also is a stark example of how liberal democratic regimes often are paralyzed 
in exerting authority in a sea of anarchy. Computer vulnerability is one reason the 
United States is losing valuable IP to foreign governments. Here's how, but first, 
you need to know the lay of the land. 

The United States Patent and Trademark Office (USPTO - www.uspto.gov } has 




allowed those persons wanting to claim originality of a potentially patentable idea 
to upload documents as a provisional application for patent (also known as a 
"provisional patent application", or "PPA") or non-provisional application for 
patent. A fuller explanation of the rationale can be found by searching under 
"America Invents Act", where people claiming originality for an idea have to file 
appropriate documents with the USPTO. Yet, there is a major problem, and to 
understand the following discussion better, go to 

https://efs.uspto.gov/EFSWebUIUnregistered/EFSWebUnregistered you will see in 
Firefox: 


The 

drop-down explanation results from clicking the "i" just to the left of the padlock 
having the orange triangle in its lower right-hand comer. 

In Chrome the https will be gray, as the following image shows, clicking on the "I" 
displaying essentially the same information as does Firefox. 
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In normal cases, there will appear a green padlock in Firefox and the URL in green 
for Chrome, indicating that all information between the one accessing the site 
(you) and the site, itself, is encrypted. That is, no one should be able to intercept 
your communications. For the technical explanation, search under "secure socket 
layer (SSL)", "green padlock", and related ideas. I don't know what Internet 
Explorer shows, as I do not use it. 

On 23 June 2019,1 uploaded a PPA to the United States Patent and Trademark 
Office website for unregistered efilers. When I pressed the payment button, I 
noticed the lower half of the lettering not appearing, the following appeared: 


Problem loading page - Mozilla Firefox 
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Q Secure Connection Failed 


An error occurred during a connection to fees.uspto.gov. Peer's Certificate has been revoked. Error code: 
SEC_ERROR_REVOKED_CERTIFICATE 

• The page you are trying to view cannot be shown because the authenticity of the received data could not be 
verified. 

• Please contact the website owners to inform them of this problem. 


| J ] Report errors like this to help Mozilla identify and block malicious sites 



Both Firefox and Chrome say that there may be a problem with the images. Bear 
in mind that anything on the computer is digitized, i.e., consisting of zeros and 
ones. This means that any code could be injected into any communication between 
you and the computer. If the images are compromised, so potentially is the whole 
website. 


Being told that it might be my computer and the USPTO saying stock phrases like 
"clear your cache", I went to two Internet cafes and observed the same orange icon 






in Firefox and grayed URL in Chrome. I called my business partner in California 
and a client in Florida, and both reported the same. My operating system is 
Ubuntu Linux, and the others use Microsoft Windows. My concern was 
increasingly heightened by the USPTO merely wringing its hands and providing 
false information. For example, I was told by the USPTO that new software was 
being uploaded the night of 26 July 2019 and that by 29 July the site would be up 
and operating with the green padlock. When I did not see the green padlock that 
Monday, I called again and was told that the new software was going to be 
uploaded "soon". To my way of thinking "soon" has long since passed (9 August 
2019), meanwhile thousands of uploads very likely being accessed by [fill in the 
blank]. My business partner and I were told by the USPTO that 40% of the time 
payments will not go through, and the only way to send payment is by a somewhat 
Byzantine way of faxing forms. Incredibly in this 21 st century, the USPTO does 
not communicate on specific matters by email. This backwardness is a sidebar 
issue but evidencing deeper problems within that office. 

In cybersecurity jargon, there are vulnerabilities, exploits, and payloads. The 
orange triangle is like one of those highways construction placards warning drivers 
to be careful. To the hacker, they are an open invitation to compromise the site, 
steal data, and otherwise harm. There are millions of sites explaining more than 
you'd ever want to know, but, in short, a vulnerability is a weakness of the system, 
the orange triangle telling the world there is one. An exploit is a way a person can 
take advantage of the weakness. Clicking on the "I" (“information" will say that the 
site is insecure, in the USPTO case possibly the images, more specifically at least 
the partially obscured payment button. The payload is the actual computer code 
telling the hacker what is to be done. Think of an unguarded airfield as 
vulnerability, the exploit being the bomber, and the payload the bomb. 

Against this background of USPTO indifference and incompetence, I sent reports 
to the U.S. Computer Emergency Response Team of the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) I https://www.us-cert. gov/ ), Carnegie-Mellon's CERT of its 
Software Engineering Institute, SC Media Newswire 

(https://www.scmagazine.com/), and the SANS Organization ( www.sans.org ). 

DHS and SANS said to me on the phone that if I were concerned about security not 
to use the website, the former quite plainly stating that no one at USPTO is 
monitoring the site and it may be understaffed. Indeed, my business partner and I 
were told by the USPTO they do not have enough help. 

Two major aspects of this case stand out as a testament to the incompetence and 
impotence of the US liberal democratic regime. First, because of all the 
outsourcing in the sole consideration of obtaining cheap labor and maximizing 




profits for the bourgeoisie, the only thing left for the US to expert is invention and 
innovation. I had a rather lengthy conversation in 2008 with Norman Augustine 
( https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Norman_R._Augustine ), ex-CEO of 
Lockheed-Martin, Princeton University professor, and ex-Under Secretary of the 
US Army, and he said the same thing. The second aspect of the current problem is 
that there is no one in charge so as to plug the security hole. The DHS stands by, 
merely writing its hands, and it is evident that all the reporting in the world has 
failed to make the USPTO act. 

Whatever the excuse, the site is not secure. This is a Government site; it should be 
secure! A friend of mine who for many years created and maintained a website for 
a major Home Depot contractor said immediately after my relating this whole 
incident replied, "the Chinese are inside the site right now." With all the furor over 
hacking US elections, we may add the Russians, as well. And, do not forget the 
North Koreans, Iranians, and rogue organization or individual wanting to steal 
classified information, personal data, and so forth. Robert Abel of SC Media 
Newswire emailed me 1 August 2019, 'Tve reached out to a few researchers and 
they agree that there are fundamental problems with the site, but my understanding 
is that the Patent Office is aware of the problem but hasn't gotten around to fixing 
it yet", the emphasis also being on the plural of "problem". 

My question would be if it is a simple fix, why not simply fix it to at least assure 
the public that their filings are secure? The problems (more than one) are 
fundamental. The green padlock is not a cosmetic feature. An experienced web 
developer of mine who for years created and maintained a Home Depot 
contractor's website said immediately right after I told him the story "the Chinese, 
North Koreans, and Russians are already in that site right now." I sent the 
information to an Alexandra Slocum, secretary for the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, who emailed me 1 August 2019: 

Thank you for contacting the Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and 

Transportation. I will forward this along to our Chief of Investigations right 

away and we will reach out to you if more information is needed. 

Follow-up calls to provide more information have failed to yield any replies. 

We at the Inventors Assistance Center are somewhat flummoxed and do not see 
how in all consciousness we can upload intellectual property documents to the 
USPTO website. We did fax a PPA a few days ago, but because of the USPTO 
refusal to enter the 21 st century, we will not know whether they will accept it until 
the snail mail notice comes some three weeks' hence. Needless to say, any 
time-sensitivity in filing a PPA is destroyed. At this stage, we are opening 



channels to Canada, who has a comparable intellectual property registration 
system. 

How do responsibilities, trust, and just plain competence enter into the picture? 
With my three past security clearances, if I had uploaded potentially classifiable 
documents or even For Official Use Only (FOUO) information, I would at the 
minimum have had my knuckles rapped. If they were classified documents, I 
would have to expect my security clearance to be at least suspended. It is clear that 
the USPTO is just plain incompetent or indifferent or both. Given security 
concerns, though, it is not beyond reason for the US Attorney General to initiate a 
criminal complaint against USPTO personnel responsible for this website. Giving 
the Devil his due, though, if the fix is simple, and the website IS secure, just fix the 
problem, at least giving intellectual property filers the confidence that their 
intellectual property file uploads are secure. As a sidebar, the registered users' site 
may not be secure, as an attorney friend of mine - not a technical guru - said that 
he had a payment issue appear several times. 

Perhaps you the reader have some ideas. We hear all this talk about how worried 
we should be about the Russians, Chinese, and everyone else hacking our computer 
systems. Yet, this gaping hole is a proverbial barn door allowing rogues just to 
traipse through looking at the prize racehorses and stealing a few along the way. 
The question is, "what are we going to do about it?" 

Such raises a general issue for the American Blackshirts Party (ABP). ABP is very 
well grounded in the philosophical foundations of fascism, and as an ex-political 
philosophy professor the most well grounded I ever have seen in all my university 
travels and other academic undertakings. Yet, we need to be ready to catch the 
proverbial ball as it drops. He hallmark of liberal democratic regimes is their lack 
of cohesion, organicity, if you will. It may be a faulty power grid (as the British 
one failed today, 9 August 2019). The infrastructure could be coming apart, as the 
US one surely is. There may be a lack of a unilaterally-accessible health care 
system - INCLUDING MENTAL HEALTH - which contributes heavily to 
allowing deranged persons to commit terrible rampages, as in El Paso, Texas and 
elsewhere 

( https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_mass_shootings_in_the_United_States_in_2 

019 ). Yes, the National Rifle Association (NRA) is correct: guns don't shoot 
people; people shoot people. What is missing in all these discussions, though - 
including from the NRA as well as the liberal democrats, is the WHY. This 
requires thinking about our values and asking why there is so much alienation. 
Clearly, the materialist ideals held in front of the masses by capitalist are 
insufficient. Then, too, a country with 22.5 trillion dollars in debt 




( https://usdebtclock.org/ ) - how do you even comprehend this - is headed for 
bankruptcy. On and on we can list the fatal vulnerabilities, and still, no one is in 
charge, the US political parties preferring to argue over identity politics and unable 
to go beyond "strategizing" over the mechanics of how to win elections. The US is 
hollow, bereft of any social philosophy, not even able to repair its roads, let alone 
provide basic Internet security for its government websites. 

How do we catch the ball? I have laid all this out in my book We the State , and 
while I do not proclaim this as a be-all, end-all in policy direction, I think it is a lot 
more than we see out there in how structurally to catch that ball as it drops, as drop 
it surely will, if the past and present are any indication of the future. Suffice it to 
say, the details we may quibble about, but overall, there must be leadership - 
FIRM, philosophically-based, ethical, well organized, and one with an identifiable 
programme that people can look at and determine is a better future than the one 
now confronting them. The Casapound Italia Programme is an excellent start (to 
be tailored to the US). Set that forth as a programme for the voters, especially in 
contradistinction to what the Republicans and Democrats offer, and I'd be amazed 
if I did not win overwhelming approval in a New York second. 

My supposition is not that fascism will be just another "option" on the political 
horizon but a necessary choice, not only for the survivability of the United States, 
but, without exaggeration, the existence of the species. Only an organic 
corporatism is viable, because now, all you have is bourgeois anarchy/liberal 
democracy as one vacuous whirlwind running headlong into the reality of 
historical and environmental circumstance, about which I will address in my next 
article.. 



